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President's Message 


Greeting to the members of the California 
School Library Association at the beginning of a 
new year. Your president hopes that this will be 
one of internal growth and accomplishment with the 
high standards of former years as a guide. It is the 
earnest desite of the Executive Board that through 
the members of our Association every school libra- 
rian of Southern California will: become an active, 
interested participator in all the activities of the group 
and that the close of the year will leave with each one 
a feeling of pleasure, profit, and accomplishment. 
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CELEBRITIES WILL MAKE BANQUET 
OUTSTANDING EVENT 


"Tis the striving for something ‘‘different’’ that 
makes necessary the contiriual shifting of commit- 
tee-chairmen. If a new ‘‘head”’ cannot always produce 
something “‘bigger” and “‘better’’ at least it will be 
‘different’. It is hoped this will attract members 
to the Library meetings during Institute week—the 
most pleasurable way to earn Institute credit. The 
afternoon meeting will be held on Thursday, Dec- 
ember 17, at 1:30 in the Academy Room of the 
Roosevelt Hotel, 7006 Hollywood Boulevard, Los 
Angeles. After the business meeting there will be a 
short, snappy, enlightening program that will be 
over by 4 o'clock. At this time Mr. Leslie Hood of 
Vroman’s will be the guest and will give some first 
hand information on book-buying. Some of the 
l.brarians have had interesting experiences in new 
fields, and they will be heard during the afternoon. 

The evening program begins at 6:00 that same 
day with a more or less formal dinner to be held in 
the main dining room .of the Roosevelt Hotel. 
Tickets are $2.00 per plate, reservations should be 
made with Miss Madge Irwin, 947 W. 36th street, 
Los Angeles, not later than December 10th. The 
dinner will not be strictly formal, but if members 
wish to change from afternoon to evening dress, ade- 
quate dressing rooms will be provided at the hotel. 
The evening promises to be a lovely, pleasant one as 
well as a most profitable one, with many famous 
people as guests. 


The honor guests who will speak during the 
evening are Miss Victoria Powell, who is with the 
Stratford-on-the-Avon Players; Dr. William Gray, 
Dean of the School of Education of the University 
of Chicago: and Louis K. Anspacher, lecturer and 
dramatist from New York. This, combined with 
vocal and violin solos promises a rich evening of 
pure enjoyment. 


THE BOOK WEEK MEETING OF THE LOS 
ANGELES CITY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By means of stories Book Week brought the 
youth of other lands to America this fall. Next 
summer will see these same youths actually here par- 
ticipating in the Olympic Games. As host, Los An- 
geles will take a special interest in the Olympic vis- 
itors, so it seemed fitting to emphasize their connec- 
tion with the interests of Book Week. As a result 
the displays of the meeting held in the Metropolitan 
High School Auditorium on November 12th, were 
as diverse as the countries they represented. 

Booths were erected around the room, each one 
stressing a particular phase of the book world, and 
were enlivened by posters, the Petersham Book Week 


frieze, as well as several of other lands done by 
children in the schools. 


Musical instruments of the old world made by 
the children of Thirty-sixth Street School, recalleg 
the part that music played in the ancient Greek fgg. 
tivals as well as its influence on the life of today, 


After being thus prepared to consider the ancien 
Greeks and their celebrations, one wandered into th 
Greek exhibit which centered about an ancient yay 
of 4000 B. C., lent for the occasion by the Classical 
Center. A frieze depicting a contest at Olympia 
which the children of Graham School had done very 
effectively, was shown at the back of the booth 
Illustrated collections of Greek myths were arranged 
on the tables, and a bibliography on Greek cultur 
and the games was distributed by the students of th 
Los Angeles Library School. 

Appropriately flanking the Greek booth was th 
poetry table proudly displaying the wares of Pegasus 
in attractive editions. 


Having paid homage to the Hellenes one passed | 


rapidly into the modern world of new books fo 
younger and older readers. These represented th 


best writing of the year and were eagerly inspected. [ 


One was next caught up by the challenge of 
modern Russia. 
are pouring out of the Soviet republic today and 
their unusual quality demands attention. 


Just in case some one might like to read for his 
own pleasure and profit there was an exhibit of th 
latest most intriguing new books for grown-up 
readers—temptations such as ‘‘All Passion Spent’ 


and the ‘‘Letters of Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw." | 


While the inspection of the booths was going on 
the Polytechnic High School Orchestra was turning 


middle-of-the-afternoon fatigue into sensations of 


gaiety. 


Up near the stage was a large display of Monica | 
Shannon's books, for she herself was the chief at-| 
In her own soft spoken | 


traction of the afternoon. 
Celtic way the author of California Fairy Tales, 
described her trip to the pearl port of La Paz near 


Mazatlan. On an old tomato boat she and her hus- | 


band sailed unwittingly into a new revolution: They 
had their pleasures and their difficulties in getting 
out again, returning with a delightful appreciation 
of the Mexican friends left in the small village. The 
actual writing of Tawnymore took place in the 


Sequoia National Park amid charging steers and wily | 


old snakes. 
When Miss Shannan had concluded, the audience 


brought her copies of her books to autograph, or | 
went back to the fascinating dish garden exhibit lent | 
by Mr. Craven of Eagle Rock. Some of the teachers | 


had also brought gardens made in their own class 
rooms which revealed the practical possibilities of 
adapting ideas from the display. 







Books for both children and adults} 
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It was not a long meeting but it was alive one. 
Those who came were for the most part book- 
minded people, and their interest and enthusiasm 
added an air of zest to the colorful picturesqueness 
imparted to Book Week this year by the children 
of other lands. 


ECHOES FROM LIBRARY CONFERENCE OF 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


By Faith Holmes Hyers 
Library Publicist, Los Angeles Public Library 


The Library Program conducted by the joint 
committee of the American Library Association and 


about three hundred teachers and librarians and 
other book enthusiasts. 


Keynote of the program arranged by Miss Jas- 
mine Britton, was the need for both tgachers and 
librarians to relate reading to living. 

The first speaker, Miss Druzilla Mackey, Direc- 
tor of Immigrant Education, Fullerton, California, 
talked on “An Unprinted Mexican Book.”’ She told 
with sympathy and affection of two years spent in a 
Mexican colony of workers housed by a citrus asso- 
ciation in modern hygienic dwellings which they did 
not know how to use. She told of the gifts brought 
to the ‘teacher lady’’; of her effort to put herself in 
the place of the unreading Mexican and the resulting 
discovery that when she refrained from reading for 
two weeks, she had time to think! She described 
one result of her effort to encourage bathing, in a 
unique shower arranged in a back yard, made of rude 
boards and an inverted garden hose, and the whole 
covered with a riot of Cecil Brunner roses. 


Miss Mackey told, too, of the miraculous success 
of a Mexican teacher who went among the people 
of the werst section of Mexico City and by distrib- 
uting books among them, aroused, first a desire to 
tead, and then a request for a school for their 
children. Miss Mackey completed the picture by 
telling of the Fountain of Don Quixote in Mexico, 
where every peon may read in the tiles the story of 
Spain's great classic, and where above the hospitable 
benches, stand rows of books for free, outdoor read- 
ing. 

“Woman Articulate’ was the theme of the 
second speaker, Miss Althea Warren, First Assistant 
Librarian of the Los Angeles Public Library. She 
ferred to Virginia Woolf’s book, ‘A Room of One’s 
Own” in which it was stated that woman could not 
become articulate or able to express herself in any 
creative work until she was given room, space, time 
and means of her own, in order that she might pur- 
sue independent thinking—in a word. she must live 





a life of her own before she can become the artist 
who depicts life. 


Miss Warren summarized for her listeners the last 
thirty years in revealing the advance made by women 
toward self-expression through writing: 


Women novelists from 1900 to 1930 were 
traced by Miss Warren with reference, first, to the 
best-seller lists printed in the Bookman. Of the 
hundreds authors holding most popular rank, thirty- 
six were women, with Mary Roberts Rinehart lead- 
ing in the number of time she scored as the most 
popular writer of the month. It is true that many 
of these much read titles were little better than pot- 
boilers, but Miss Warren reminded us that it is only 
through proficiency with the pot-boilers’ art that ‘‘a 
room of one’s own” may be earned. 


In the award of literary prizes, women have be- 
gun to come to the front since 1900. The much 
coveted Nobel Prize has been given three times to a 
woman—to Selma Lagerlof in 1909 for ‘“‘The 
Wonderful Adventure of Nils’; to Georgia Deladda 
in 1926 for ‘“The Mother’’, and to Sigrid Undset in 
1928 for her triology, “Kristin Lavransdatter”. The 
Pulitzer Prize, America’s most desired literary prize, 
has been received by six American women novelists; 
Edith Wharton for “‘Age of Innocence’ 1921); 
Willa Cather for ““One of Ours’”’ (1923; : Margaret 
Wilson for ‘““The Able McLaughlins’ (1924): 
Edna Ferber for ‘So Big’ (1925); Julia Peterkin 
for “Scarlet Sister Mary’? (1929): and Margaret 
Ayers Barnes for ““Years of Grace” (1931). 


Three women poets have been awarded the Pu- 
litzer Prize for poetry; Edna St. Vincent Millay for 
“Ballad of the Harp Weaver’ (1923): Amy Lowell 
for “What's o’Clock’’ (1926): and Leonora Speyer 
for ‘‘Fiddler’s Farewell” (1927). 

‘Twice women have received the Pulitz*r Prize 
for excellence in drama: Zona Gale for ‘Miss Lulu 
Bett’ in 1921 and Susan Glaspell for ‘‘Al’son’s 
House” in 1931. 

‘The biography award made by Pulitzzr has been 
given only once for the work of a wom:n: in 1917 
for the life of “Julia Ward Howe” to Laura E. 
Richards. 


‘The Newberry Medal which is given for the most 
distinguished book of the year written by an Ameri- 
can author has gone to two women in the past two 
years; to Rachel Field for her historical story ‘‘Hitty, 
Her First Hundred Years’, and to Elizabeth Coats- 
worth this year for her Japanese legends woven into 
the story of ““The Cat Who Went to Heaven’”’. 

Miss Warren closed her fine summary of the 
progress of women’s abilty in self expression 
through literature with a brief but vital study 
of the three women she considered outstanding in 
their particular fields today,Edna St. Vincent Millay 
who wrete the poem “‘Renascence’’ which startlec 





the world with its depth of thought and beauty, 
when she was eighteen, and whose last volume “The 
Fatal Interview’’, has been considered not inferior 
to Shakespeare’s sonnets; Mrs. Virginia Woolf, 
whom she called the greatest woman writer of Eng- 
land, a master of style and diction in essays and 
novels of distinguished originality; and finally the 
greatest of living women writers, Sigrid Undset, 
whose tetralogy of Fourteenth Century Norway 
contains within it the universal qualities of human- 
ity focused through the lens of a great heart and 
mind. 

The program concluded with the address 
“American Civilizaton in Recent American Litera- 
ture’’ by Benjamin H. Lehman, Professor of English, 
University of California: Professor Lehman said 
that in our zeal to pile up library circulation statis- 
tics we are apt to believe that reading any book 
made a man better off than reading none at all. But 
he claimed that unless the book contained some signif- 
icant contribution to reality, truth or beauty, the 
time were better spent in living than reading. 

Too many books separate readers from life 
instead of making contact, he told his audience. 
Librarians and teachers, he- believed, too often lacked 
courage to stand for vital books, in fear of public 
opinion or censorship. He acknowledged that it is 
not a librarian’s duty to thrust all books at all peo- 
ple—that judgment, tact and discretion were required 
to connect the right boks with the right people, and 
to foster an appetite for good things. Real books, 
Professor Lehman stated, are concerned not only 
with action, but with accurately presented motives 
for action. He startled some of his hearers by the 
assertion that he considered it a greater achievement 
for a librarian to encourage a capacity to read the 
New Yorker than to read the Atlantic Monthly. 
The New Yorker is never lacking in sincerity and 
conviction, according to Dr. Lehman: it speaks in 
the tempo of the times and fearlessly exposes mis- 
takes as it sees them. 


The work of the librarian and teacher, he con- 
cluded, is to present books that not one 
out of ninety-nine, but fifty out of one hundred 
people, will intelligently enjoy, such writers as Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, Sigred Undset and Willa Cather. 


AND THEN CAME THE AFTERNOON 


It had been a busy morning in the elementary 
library with the 3-Bs wanting to know all about 
Holland, the 3-As each wanting a book to take home 
as well as all of the available pictures, books and 
pottery on Indians and ‘“‘Meskiko’’ as_ fairhaired 
Marie insisted on saying, and another wishing to 
know whether books on the country were on the 
fiction or the “‘unfiction”’ shelves. Then had come a 


6th grade who must know all about Germany, th 
importance of the Harz Mountains, the secrets of th 
Black Forest, the peculiarities of coal mining in Ge. 
many, a picture of a German clock, and other curioys 
facts. There had also been a rush request from 3 


6-A teacher for pictures of the weather signals put 
up by the U. S. Weather Bureau and information 
Several of the class had come in to 


on forecasting. 
use the books: 


Even at 11:45, the noon period, there had been 
no time for a sigh of relief, for overdue notices mug 
be delivered and the desk cleared for noon circulation 
period: A hurried lunch had been eaten and as Mis, 
L.. Was returning to the library at 12:30 she wa 
met in the hall by two excited boys with ‘Miss L. 
the library is open and everything is all right!” 
True cnough everything was going on just as usual, 
the staff of sixth graders was carrying on regular 
cut.es, patrons were reading and it proved to be the 
fault of the door catch which had failed to hold 
against eager hands. A group from the 5-B wa 
waiting for expert advice on what a fur trader took 
with him to eat, how much he earned in a season, 
what he caught and where he sold his skins. 


_ Then it was one o'clock and a veritable swarm 
of bees came buzzing around the desk with, “Mis; | 
L., Miss R. wants something on tin.’’ ‘‘Miss L, 
my book isn't on the shelf.” ‘‘Miss L., can you tell 
me where to find copper?’’ Miss L., have I a book 
out?’ “Miss L., Lawrence has my book and won't 
give it to me!"’ Just multiply by ten and there you 
had it. After each question was answered and con- 
parative peace settled on the room two important f 
personages, evidently entrusted with a sacred mission, 
came bursting in. ‘Miss L-, Miss R. would like a 
—what was that book, John? A—a—cy-clo— 
pig-ia-on iron!” at last with great triumph. 

After all the minerals in the United States had 
been accounted for came a 4-B class who wanted to | 
read everything in sight. They reported on th 
stories in their own room and could scarcely wait to } 
take a book from the shelves. Abbie Anne inquired 
where one could find the alter of a book. Not having 
been informed that books have alters Miss L. was 
somewhat puzzled until it was explained that he was 
the person who wrote the book. Then followed a 
lesson in spelling and one on the information and 
importance of the title page. It was learned later that | 
this lesson resulted in the insertion of a title page in 
a book on fishing compiled by the class. 

The 6-As came in the last period and were in | 
their seats and reading almost before one realized 
they had arrived. A serene forty minutes followed 
except that a few of the 4-As returned to complete 
the m'neral conquest, one of them wishing a picture 
of a ‘‘pump house on a tank farm,"’ a committee of 
6-Bs came in to finish a report on Germ2n inventors 
which they'd been compiling for three days, a 5-A 
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representative wished material on Chinese art and 
pictures Of Chinese in colored costumes. Another 
6-B group came in for information on France and 
one had no idea how many cathedrals, castles, rivers, 
cities, towers, Monuments, etc. France had: One of 
the 6-As wished to know how olive oil was made in 
Albania. Of course the last period would not have 
been completed unless the primary people came in to 
borrow 2 few books for home reading. 

After the last class twenty busy minutes were 
spent in slipping, and shelving books, filing cards, 
loaning books and other routine library matters by 
Miss L. and the staff. The door was then locked 
and finally there was time for that sigh of relief only 
it became one of pleasure as Miss L.'s thoughts 
turned to the evident enjoyment taken in the books, 
the request of redheaded Peter of the 3-As for a book 
of poetry, and the brightness of Geraldine’s eyes 
when she had mastered the meaning of the puzzling 
cover-guide on the ‘‘cyclopigia.”’ 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


Miss Jasmine Britton led the discussion at the 
Children’s libraries Round Table which met on No- 
vember sixth as a part of the Teacher-training Con- 
ference at the University of California in Los Angeles. 

Two important topics were suggested for con- 
sderation: A course in children’s literature as a part 
of the Teacher's College curriculm, and the status and 
training of the school librarian. 

It was generally agreed that a course in children’s 
literature covering all the grades was highly desir- 
able in the preparation of the teacher, that it should 
be a required rather than an optional course in Teach- 
er's College. and that it should include some instruc- 
tion in the use of the library. 

There was less unanimity on the subject of the 
librarian, but the feeling seemed to be that a full-time 
trained librarian was more desirable than a teacher- 
librarian, but that the professional school librarian 
should probably have more instruction in teaching 
methods and child psychology than is at present 
general. The San Francisco school system was cited 
as requiring teaching experience in its librarians,, and 
the Long Beach system as requiring library experience. 


LOS ANGELES SCHOOL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


The first meeting of the year was held at the 
Women’s Athletic Club. October 21st. Following 
the business meeting in the afternoon, Mrs. Helen W. 
Pierce, Assistant Superin*endent, t-lked on the White 
House Conference for Child Health and Protection. 
which she attended officially from Loz Angeles. Mrs. 
Pietce appealed to librarians to give publicity to the 


many interesting reports of the conference. 

Mr. Warren C. Conrad, Assistant Superin- 
tendent and Director of High School Library and 
Textbook Activities, was the honored guest of the 
Association at dinenr. 

Other special guests included Mrs. Bryant, Mrs. 
Clark. and Mrs. Lytle of the Board of Education, and 
Mr- Gould and Mrs. Pierce, Assistant Superinten- 
dents. 


An unusual treat was enjoyed when Dr. Mede- 
line Veverka, Director of the Kindergarten-Primary 
Division of the Los Angeles Board of Education, talk- 
ed on her year of study in the University of Prague 
and her unusual experiences while traveling in the 
Balkan countries and Southern Russia. 


SANTA CATALINA ISLAND LIBRARY 


Santa Catlina Island, lying parallel to the main- 
land, thirty miles off shore, offers to the high school 
librarian an especially attractive field. Though one 
may cut off somewhat from theatres, concerts and 
formal entertainment, still if one has the eye for it, 
there is much to see and do. One has both mountains 
and the sea. The island beaches offer examples of 
shell and sea life that one could find only by travel- 
ling up and down the whole coast of California. If 
one’s interest lies in plant life there is much that is 
familiar. There is also the charm of the unexpected; 
for the island has many plants peculiar to itself, dif- 
tering widely from the mainland. On an early 
morning hike, hundreds of quails greet one. One may 
see mocking birds, ravens, perhaps an eagle and a 
ineadow lark, mountain goats, and rarely an island 
fox. For one who loves the out-of-doors this is an 
ideal spot. 

The village of Avalon with its independent city 
government has a permanent population of about two 
thousand. [he homes are clustered on the flats and 
against the hills surrounding the lovely Avalon Bay. 
Up the main street from the bay, thru a small park 
and around the shoulder of a hill one finds the first 
glimpse of the school. Standing in a canyon half a 
mile from the village, the elementary school. the high 
school, the gymnasium, the shop, and ‘the open air 
amphitheater rest between towering hills. away from 
all traffic and noise. 

The library. the most attractive room in the high 
school Icoks out against a screen of cotoneaster, lan- 
tana, poinsettia. and cactus. Humming birds fly in 
and out of the windows. busy with projects of their 
own. Now and then a pheasant or a mackaw pays a 
sccial call. A collection of twenty five hundred 
books serves the junior and senior high school. A 
very few, perhaps three hundred books are all we have 
for the first six grades. From a professional point of 


VieW the siiuation is not only unique but free from 
monotony. As the school is smal!, a totz] enrollment 
of about four hundred and forty children, the librar- 
ian cares for the entire personnel, teachers and pupils 
from kindergarten through senior high school. Two 
hours of the morning are given over to the elementary 
school. One morning a week lessons in the use of the 
library are given to the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 
The other mornings are spent in free reading, reading 
supplementary material for classroom work or in ref- 
erence work. ‘The kindergarten and the first three 
grades keep the few books for them in their respective 
rooms. Only rarely do they as a class visit the li- 
brary. 

The junior and senior high school classes are 
following the contract plan of study this year. This 
entails constant use of the library every recitation 
period. Pupils are doing research work for individ- 
ual contracts. Some very fine contracts have been 
turned in, showing resourcefulness and bread use of 
materials. 

The Long Beach Public Library has been most 
generous in loaning us material for the teachers. We 
should be greatly handicapped without their assist- 
ance, especially in some projects: There is also a 
branch of the Los Angeles County Free Library used 
by teachers and students. From every angle we find 
the work not only interesting but distinctly challeng- 
ing. 


THE SILVERFISH AS A PEST TO 
LIBRARIANS 


“The silverfish (Lepisma saccahrina L.) is that 
glistening, silver or pearl-gray insect with three long 
tail-like appendages that is often seen when books, 
paper, clothing or similiar articles are suddenly mov- 
ed. Because of its glistening body, its quick gliding 
movements, and its ability to appear and as quickly 
and mysteriously disappear, it has received a number 
of popular names among which are silverfish slicker. 
silver louse, silver witch sugarfish, woodfish, paper 
moth. and bristle tail. It is well-nigh cosmopolitan 
in its distribution.” 

“Because the silverfish usually shuns light and 
can run very rapidly to places of concealment it is 
not often seen and may become very abundant and 
cause considerable injury before its presence is not- 
iced. 

“Silverfish may be unusually troublesome in new- 
ly built establishments before the masonry has com 
pletely dried out . Being nocturnal in habits they 
may never be observed unless they become trapped.” 

The silverfish is one of the most serious pests of 
libraries being particularly destructive to the binding 
of books . It frequently eats off the gold lettering to 
get at the paste beneath, or gnaws off label slips glued 
on the backs of the books. Heavily glazed paper is 


sometimes disfigured or des:royed by the silverfish 
feeding upon the surface. In some cases books and 
magazines printed on heavily sized paper will hay 
the exposed surfaces of the leaves a good deal Scraped 
and even those portions covered by the ink may 
attacked. Sometimes the paper is entirely consumed” 

“Silverfish are not difficult to control. By taking 
advantage of their natural craving for starchy foods 
they can be poisoned by using a powder consisting of 
a mixture of 12 parts of sodium fluoride powder ty 
100 parts of wheat flour, or thin paste made by mix. 
ing from one-half to three-fourths of an ounce of 
white arsenic with one pint of wheat flour and add. 
ing enough water to make a thin paste by boiling 
The paste should be poured on small pieces of flexibl 
cardboard os paper which later can be rolled into cy. 
linders with the paste on the inside. The paste should 
be put in out of-the-way places where silverfish ar 
found—shelves, behind books, on the bottom of 
drawers, and in storage boxes. As both are poisonous 
they should be put where young children will no 
find them.” 

“Pyrethrum or bubrach powder, dusted upon 
bookselves or other places where it can be used is 
of value, but it must be renewed very often. as it 
loses its strength after long exposure to air.”’ 

(Extracts from Farmers Bulletin No. 
S. Departinent of Agriculture. ) 


1665 U. 


VENTURA NEWS NOTES 

Miss Thomas of the senior high-Junior Colleg 
Library reports that an increase enrollment of over 
300 this year has greatly increased her work. During 
ing the third week of school she gave talks to all the 
English classes in connection with the Orientation 
program. Mimeographed outlines were used and a- 
signments in the library given to each student who 
was then graded by his teacher as for a regular class, 
then given an examination on the points covered. 

Miss Ruth Pierce motored to Wisconsin to visit 
her father during the summer, and being so near to 
Chicago, spent some time there. Of special interest 
were the visits to the new, spacious A. L. A. head- 
quarters, where a chat with the editor of the Book- 
list and with others on the staff revealed how very 
human and cordial these dignitaries really are A 
trip through the immense book store at McClurg’s 
with genial Mr. Wolter, gave most satisfying under 
standing of the care and efficiency with which library 
orders are handled. 


Among the endless list of virtues demanded of 
the perfect librarian is the ability to determine what 
the questioner really wants, no matter what he asks 
for. However, this uncanny faculty was not over 
strained in the case of the librarian who looked over 
the side of the charging desk into the face of a little 
lad as he carefully explained that the Latin teacher 
wanted “‘either the Idiot, or the Oddity’’. 
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Books Recommended For School Libraries 


AT THE BOOK BREAKFASTS, OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1931 


Prepared by the Book Committee of the 
C. S. L- A.—Southern Section 


As the reports at the first Book Breakfast of the year, 1931-1932. reflected the summer reading of the 
librarians, there will be found on the list a greater preponderance of books for mature minds than on pre- 


yious lists. 


Allen, E. M. 

America’s story as told in post- 
age stamps. 

Unique. For stamp enthus:as‘s 
and potential ones. 

Anyone can bake. 

Phctographic illustrations of 
the processes of each basic 
recipe. Dependable and 
practical. 

Boas, Mrs. L. S. 

Great rich man. 

Life of Sir Walter Scott. Too 
much emphasis on romantic 
details, but a vivid picture. 
Style well suited to young 
people. 

Bonsels, Waldemar. 

Adventures of Mario. 

Well told story of a lad. Ideal- 
istic in tone. 

Cather, Willa. 

Shadows on the rock. 

Atmospheric story cf early 
Quebec, without any de- 
tailed study of character. 
Poetic and most artistic. 
Might be used for supple- 
mentary reading in Ameri- 
can history courses. 

Chase, Stuart 

Mexico: a study of the two 
Americas. 

Entertainingly written. Inclu- 
des history, social condi- 
tions, art, and daily life. 
A timely thcught provoking 
book. Compares machine 
civilization with a more 
primitive mode. Useful for 
history, economics. and for 
travel. 

Craven, Thomas 

Men of art. 

Readable short biographies 
and art criticisms from 
Giotto to Modernism. 

Hess, Fjeril 

Buckaroo. 

Western stories for giris. 
A human picture of a high 
spirited girl. 


OCTOBER LIST 
Publisher Price Grades © Publisher Price Grades 


McGraw 2.50 8-11 | Karsavina, Tamara Dutton 3.75 11-j.c. 
Theatre Street. 
Vivid and inspiring. Years 
of hard work study preced- 
ed success. High ideals of 
Royal Baking 1.50 author make it a desirable 
book for young people. 


Kearton, Cherry McBride 
Island of Penguins. 
Written by an animal ob- 
server who is known better 
in England than the United 
States. Popular interesting 
style. 


Lovelace, Maude. 
Early Candlelight. 
Pioneer life in Minnesota in 
the days of the voyageurs. 
A b>ok for both young peo- 
ple and adults. 


Mackail, Denis. Houghton 2.50 12-j.c. 
Square Circle. 
English family life told 
with some humor. 


Picture bok cf animals Macmillan 
Collection of delightf"1 and 
interesting animals reprint- 
Macmillian 3.00 11-j.c. ed from a German maga- 
zine. 


Welo, Samuel 
Practical lettering. 
A book that will be valuable 
to both teacher and pupil. 


Native California wild flowers Mrs, Lena S. Harris. 
studics. 5157 llth Ave. Los 
; . ,. Angeles Cal. 

a subjects in printed repr 5.00 ea. 3.50 ea. in sets of 
duction, mounted and 49 (to jibrarians only.) 
bound in_ passepariout. 

These are exceptionalll fine 
photographs of our wild 
flowers. They combine 
se:entific accuracy of color- 
Macmillan 2.50 ing with an artistic appre- 
ciation of form and col r. 
Of value to Art and Science 
department and also suit- 

able for wall decoration. 


Simcn 





Adams, K. 

Blackthorn 

Historical novel of the Eliza- 
bethan period. Written with 
sufficient skill and drama- 
tic incident to insure in- 
terest to young girls. 

Aldrich, B.S. 

White bird flying. 

Sequel to Lantern in her hand. 
A healthy, wholes me love 
story for girls. 

Allan, A. A. 

Gold. men and dogs. 

(“Scotty”) 

Experienccs in Western U. S. 
and in the Klondike, mak- 
ing and losin.g fortunes. 
Though this is life in the 
rough, it is a clean book 
with some wholes:me hu- 
mor. 

Barry, M. E. 

Wonder flights of long ago. 

Romantic and fanciful inter- 
pretations of man’s desire 
to fly. This collection of 
stories is an attempt to link 
the present with the past. 

Bedf md-Jones, H. 

D’Artagan’s letter. 

Story of buried treasure. 

Best H. 

Son of the white man. 

Adventures in Africa. Arouses 
a sympathic interest in the 
native tribes. 

Brock, E. L. 

Greedy g>at. 

The scene of this humorous 
story is in the Austrian Ty- 
rol where the author spent 
some time. 

Burrows, M. 

Founders of great religions. 

Gives a sense of the human- 
ness of religionists and an 
understanding of their 
creeds. 

Chidsey, A. L. 

Odysseus, sage of Greece. 

Detailed story of Odysseus 
following accurately the 
Tiliad and Odyssey. Useful 
for students in the classics. 
English and history. The 
story is not told vividly 
enough to make a popular 
appeal to boys and girls. 

Clarke, C. 

Sky caravan. 

The detection of thieves in the 
Sahara desert by means of 
an airplane. 


NOVEMBER LIST 


Publ:sher Price Grades = 


Macmillan 2.00 9-11 Darby, A. C. 


Sometimes Jenny Wren. 

Lively story of a pioneer’s 
daughter of the forties who 
journeys to New York by 
stage-coach and by the new 
steam carriage. 


De Huff, E. W. 
Five little Katchinas. 
Five wooden dolls who come 
to life and portray the 
Pueblo Indian. 


Deuel, J. V. 

Ind.ans, crocodiles and mon- 
keys. 

Adventures cf a young man as 
interp.eter and radio man 
cn a yachting cruise to 
South American ports. Of 
local interest as the voyage 
started and finishedi n a 
Southern harbor. 


Ditmars, R. L. 
Strange animals I have known 
tories of animals ‘Four foot- 
ed and no footed”. Fasci- 
nating to readers interested 
in natural history. 


Donahey, M. D. 

Spanish McQuades. 

Refreshing story of two Ameri- 
can girls in Yucatan hunt- 
ing for treasure. Pl t im- 
probable, but written ar- 
tistically and with gcod 
characterization. 


Appleton 2.00 10-12 


Putnam 


Appleton 


Covici 


Doubleday 


Doneghy, D. 
The border. 
Adquate in style. Chronicle of 
a Confederate family who 
suffered courageously thru 
the warfare on the Kansas- 
Missouri line. Impartial. 


Eaton, J. 
Jeanne D’Arc: warrior saint. 
Brief, but vivid biography with 
the background and sprit 
of the days in which 
Jeanne lived. Excellent, 
insparational introduction: 


Eckstein,G. 

Noguchi. 

The style, which has the 
charm of a Japanese print, 
makes the reading difficult 
for young people. Noguchi’s 
lazy and irrespons'ble youth 
is offset by his vast achieve- 
ments later on. Scientific 
descriptions do n -t detract 
form the human interest 
which is unusually keen. 


Scribners 


Publisher Price Gragg, 


Stokes 


Hought n 


Century 


Brewer 


Doubleday 


Morrow 


2.00 6 


5.00 12-j.c. 








des 


6-8 Frans, E. R. G. R. 

Mystery chest 

Sea and mystery story writ- 
ten by a man who is an 
authority on ships. Slightly 
marred by an unreal, moral 
tcne which smacks some- 
what of Alger. 


Fao, W. 

ippy and Snappy. 

vada story of three field 
mic2. 

je Palsworthy,J 

Maid in waiting. 

study in contrasting national- 
ities, Engilsh, American and 
South American. Not in 
Galsworthy’s best style. 
Loose construction and 
verged on senstationalism. 


rey, Z 

on Grey’s book of camps 
and trails. 

Long drawn out story of hunt- 
ing trips in the country of 
the Tonto basin. Adven- 
tures with wild animals and 
description of Arizona. 
Franklyn Mathiews reccm- 
mends it highly in a fore- 
word. The English is the 
usual Zane Grey style. 


Hillyer, W. H. 
Box cf daylight. 
Indian myths woven int) tales 
for children. 


Hoyt, V. J. 
Malibu: a nature story. 
Adventures of a mountain lion 
and a deer who were tamed 
by a naturalist in Topango 
Canyon. 


ohnston, M. 
Hunting shirt. 
Frontier story. Mystery and 
romance. 


ake, S. N. 
Wyatt Earp, frontier marshall. 
Written in newspaper style. 
jc. Too detailed for high school 
students, but good for 
adults. 


Lorimer, F. 

Making of adult minds in a 
metropolitan area. 

A survey of the needs and de- 
mands for adult education 
in Bro kKlyn. Case studies. 
Interesting to teachers and 
social workers. Some chap- 

ters of interest to anyone. 
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Publisher Price Grades * 


Farrar and 

Rinehart 2.00 8-12 
C. McCann 1.50 2-5 
Scribner 2.50 12-j.c. 
Harper 2.00 8-12 
Knopf. 2.50 5-7 
Lothrop Lee 2.00 9-12 
Little 2.00 9-11 
Houghton 3:50 j.c. 
Macmil'an =: 2.00 Faculty 


NOVEMBER LIST 


Lull, M. Y. 

Blue Mountain. 

Life in Feather River Can- 
on, California. Nature and 
forestry as a background. 
Linked with capitalized in- 
dustry in natural resources. 

Mitchell, L. S. 

North America; the land we 
live in for the people who 
live there. 

A bock which exemplifies the 
pr ject method, and works 
it out to a comprehensive 
geography. Well written. 

Morris, C. 

Gypsy story teller. 

Valuable collection of unusual 
fairy stories. Good to read 
aloud and to tell. 

Nathan, A, G. and Ernst M. 

Iron Horse. 

Historical development of the 


lscomotive. Well illustrat- 
ed. 
Neuhaus E. 
History and ideals of American 
art. 


Well organized book. Many 
and beautiful illustrations. 
Useful for art classes or the 
general reader. Rather 
bulky. 

Orton, H. F. 

The city Mrs. Wrinkle built. 

Entertaining for little chil- 
dren. Printed in large type. 


| Prevost, M. 





Vagabond’s ward. 

Paris in the days of Francois 
Villon. His rescue of two 
children from a desrepu- 
table inn where they were 
held prisoners. 

Quirk, L. 

Jimmy g es to war. 

Wholesome story of the war 
for a boy. Sincere and 
stimulating. 


Sheringham, G. 
Design in the theatre. 
Very useful for stage craft and 
dramatic classes. 120 plates 
of stage sets and costumes. 


Sooy, L. P., and Mackey, M. 

Fiesta and siesta days. 

sub title: “Early Californian 

costumes, 1769-1847”. 

One authority quotes it as “of 
inestimable value”. “To the 
bibli-graphy of the South- 
west it is a distinctive con- 
tribution”. 


Publisher Price Grades 


Harper 2.00 9-12 
Macmillan 3.50 6-8 
Macmillan 3.00 4-6 
Knopf. 2.00 4-8 


Stanford University 


Press 6.50 10-j.c. 
Stokes 1.00 2-3 
Harper 2.00 8-12 
Little 2.00 6-9 
Holme 450 8-12 


A. H. Clark 5.00 7-j.c. 


NOVEMBER LIST 


Publisher Price Grades ¢ 


8-11 


Stackpole, E. A. 
Smuggler’s luck 
Atale of adventure and 
action. Historic background 
accurate, but not of much 
value . Literary stlye med- 
iocre. 


Macmillan 2.00 


Tinsdal, B. 2.50 
Shiny Night. 
A good story with strong char- 

acter delineation. The dia- 

lect will disc -urage the 

average reader who would 

otherwise enjoy the story. 


Wensley, F. P. 


D_ubleday 


11-12 


Publisher Price Gra, 


Waxman, P. 

Black Napoleon: story of Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture. 

A fascinating bock of histori- 
cal biography. Some parts 
of it unsuitable for High 
Schowvl use. 


Wells, R. 

Ali, the camel. 

Ali, the capricious camel who 
goes with h’s master to see 
the sights of the Arabian 
city affords an amusing 
tale. 


Doubleday 


Harcourt 


3.50 Faculy 


Doubleday 2.00 2; 


2.75 Faculty 


Forty years of Scotland Yard. 
Interesting and authoritative, 
but questionable for High 


School use. 


Southern Section Brevities 


SAN DIEGO 


Miss Jeanette C. Morgan of the Central School 
Library has just had the misfortune of breaking her 
arm, as a result of an automobile accident. We are 
glad to report, however, that the arm is mending very 
nicely: 

Miss Marie Vaughn, formerly of the Fresno 
County Library, is now librarian at the Horace Mann 
Junior High School. This is the newest junior high 
scrool in the city, and occupies the building vacated 
by the San Diego State Teachers’ college which has 
noved to a splendid group of new buildings on the 
north eastern outskirts of the city. 

Miss Grace Reeley, librarian of the Herbert 
Hoover Senior High School, spent the summer vaca- 
tion at her home in Missoula, Montana. 

Miss E. Theodora Swanbom, librarian at the San 
Diego Senior High School, had a fine trip this sum- 
mer. She motored to Seattle, stopping at many places 
en route. 


PASADENA 


Miss Mary L. Fundenberg, 1931 graduate of 
Columbia Library School, is the librarian at the new 
Eliot Junior High School in Pasadena. 

Miss Cosette W. Anderson, 1931, Universtiy of 
California Library School, it taking the place of Mrs. 
Margaret B. MacCaughna of the Junior College 
staft, who is on leave of absence. 

The Junior College is trying the experiment of 


keeping the library open from seven until nine P. 
for the first four nights of the week. 

The Pasadena school librarians met for a delight. 
ful Hallowe'en dinner, at which time Miss Mab 
Coy was elected president of the group for the coming 
year, and Miss Helen Taylor, secretary. 


LONG BEACH 


Mrs Edwina S. Hicks, who for the past thre 
years has been Assistant Supervisor of libraries in the 
Long Beach City Schools is the mother of a baby 
girl, born September 18th. Mrs Hicks and littk 
Nancy Mattern Hicks will be very happy to have their 
friends come and see them at their new home, 1798 
Lorain Road, San Marino, California. 

M:ss Laura Martin resigned her position as li- 
brarian of the Edison Elementary school. Long Beach. 
and in August left for Honolulu, T. H. to accepta 
position in the public library in that city. Miss Los 
C. Fannin former school librarian in the Ventura 
Public Schools has been appointed librarian at the 
Edison Elementary School. 


LOS ANGELES 


The City School Library is losing Miss Harriet 
Ford, Traveling Librarian. She is to be married to 
Mr. Erwin Griswold in December and will go to 
Washington D. C. to live. Anothed librarian, Mrs 
Elizabeth Smith, left the library in October on 4 
leave of absence. 





ORCHARD GARDEN 


I wonder if you know how good a thing 

Your garden is? How pleasantly it lies 

Upon the southern slope beneath blue skies 

Made there more blue because the mockers sing. 
And purple mountains wear sun-mists that cling 
Gray-shadowed in the folds of richest dyes, 
Above a vineyard leaved in green that vies 

With figs and plums and all the wealth of Ming. 


Of course you know your garden place is fair; 
A frame for one whose life has been, I think, 


All gracious through the stealth of years; whose care 
Has been for fineness, and who stopped to drink 
Where beauty flowed. And now you've builded here 
The idyl’s frame, a perfect thing and dear. 


MARJORIE T. FULLWOOD 




















